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ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 1 

Tobacco pipes in Shell-heaps of the St. John's. — By those 
familiar with the archeology of Florida, it will be remembered that 
the extended and careful researches of Professor Wyman among many 
of the shell-heaps of the St. John's river yielded no pipes, fragmentary 
or otherwise, intended for the smoking of tobacco, and that naturally 
the conclusion was arrived at by him that in all probability the makers 
of the shell-heaps were ignorant of its use. 2 

During the first two years of our investigations on the St. John's 
the negative results obtained by Professor Wyman awaited us also, 
though at the conclusion of our third season, in the island shell-heap 
constituting Mulberry Mound,* on the southern border of Orange 
County, near Lake Poinsett, we discovered at considerable depth from 
the surface a fragment of a tube of earthenware, which we believed, 
and which was pronounced by competent authority, in all probability 
to be a portion of a pipe used for the smoking of tobacco. 

In the small burial mound situate on the northern extremity of the 
shell-heap we found two other fragments still more markedly indicating 
a similar use when entire. Nevertheless, the shell-heap fragment and 
those from the burial mound, assuming the contemporaneity of the two, 
while strong evidence as to the presence of tobacco pipes in the shell- 
heaps, were not final. 

At the close of our fourth and last season of investigation of the 
river mounds (April, 1894) we again visited Mulberry Mound, making 
an excavation about 16 by 24 feet and 16.5 feet in depth to the water 
level. 

At a depth ot 6 feet from the surface was discovered a tobacco 
pipe of earthenware, comjalete in every part, of which we give a 
representation. (Plate XVII.) 

Thus we have positive evidence that the men under whose feet slowly 
grew the great mass of powdered shell and other kitchen refuse now 
known as Mulberry Mound were familiar with the use of tobacco. 

It is fair to explain, however, as we have previously stated in the 
Naturalist, that Mulberry Mound is by no means a type of the shell- 
heaps of the river, since the debris of which it is composed is compara- 

1 This department is edited by H. C. Mercer, University of Pennsylvania. 

2 "Fresh Water Shell Mounds of the St. John's River, Florida," page 59. 

3 Naturalist, Aug. 1, 1893. 
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tively rich in relics connecting it with a period presumably much later 
than most of the shell-heaps which yield little or nothing to the inves- 
tigator, some even giving no evidence of the presence of sherds to the 
most careful and prolonged search. 

The failure to find tobacco pipes in the other shell-heaps after years 
of investigation may at least suggest the question whether the smoking 
of tobacco was practiced when the older shell-heaps were made. It 
might be suggested, however, that, as in upwards of eighty sand mounds 
of the river, the majority of which were leveled to the base by us, but 
five tobacco pipes were met with, a proportionate infrequency of occur- 
rence might be expected in the shell-heaps. To this we would reply 
that we by no means concede the contemporaneity of the sand mounds 
with the earlier shell-heaps ; and even were a contemporary existence 
shown one might expect pipes, or fragments of pipes, in greater numbers 
in shell-heaps which represent longer periods of occupancy than in the 
sand mounds. The deposit of articles and certain classes of articles in 
the sand mounds was voluntary and dictated by custom ; while into 
the debris of shell-heaps objects found their way through loss, if 
unbroken, and through rejection, if fragmentary or imperfect. Articles 
discovered in the shell-heaps afford a fair idea of the possessions of the 
men who made them. Most of us know to our cost the fragile character 
of a tobacctf pipe of earthenware, and it is quite evident that portions 
of pipes accidentally broken, not to be expected in the sand mounds, 
since these "high places" were not used for domicile during con- 
struction, must be looked for in the shell-heaps whose makers lived 
upon them. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that the finding of a tobacco pipe 
in so exceptional and in such a presumably late shell-heap compara- 
tively as Mulberry Mound, does not establish the use of tobacco as 
existing among the makers of the earlier shell heaps of Florida. 

Clarence B. Moore. 

Norse Remains in the Neighborhood of Boston Bay.* — 

The late Professor E. N. Horsford was the first to call attention to the 
evidences of the truth of ancient Sagas which claim for the old Sea 

4 1 received the following paper from Mr. Gerard Fowke, late of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, last night (June 27, 1894). 

Archeology must watch with keen interest and sympathy the work undertaken 
by him for Miss Cornelia Horsford of excavation at the alleged sites of Norse 
occupation in the Charles Biver Valley, Massachusetts. Much discussion and 
prejudice has beclouded the important problem which he and Miss Horsford have 
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Rovers of Norway the honor of discovering America nearly five cen- 
turies before Columbus. He spent many years in this study and found 
dams, docks, wharves, artificial islands, ditches and canals, that could 
not be accounted for by any known works of either English or Indians 
— though this conclusion was not forced upon him until long after he 
had begun his investigations. With untiring industry he collected 
and pored over scores of ancient and almost inaccessible maps and 
manuscripts, and went afoot over nearly every acre for miles in the 
Valley of the Charles. Despite all this, his work is not known to the 
world at large as it should be, nor appreciated at its value outside of a 
very small circle of those who are ready to listen to proofs instead of 
dismissing as groundless statements they will not be at the trouble to 
verify by a slight outlay of time and labor. 

Professor Horsford preferred not to make any excavations until 
every other source of knowledge had been exhausted ; and it was not 
until May of this year that careful examination was made of certain 
places that seemed to promise good results. 

Most important among these was the site of the house built by 
Thorfinn, who planted the first colony in A. D. 1007, within a few 
rods of the present site of the Cambridge Hospital. It was discovered 
that the foundation wall had been made by digging a trench around a 
rectangular space measuring about sixteen by sixty-four feet. In this 
trench, which was about two feet in width, were placed stones varying 
in size from small pebbles to boulders as large as man could readily 
lift, and in sufficient numbers to prevent the logs or timber resting on 
them from coming in contact with the earth below or at the sides ; but 
they did not extend above the surface. 

Within this foundation, at nearly equal distances from the ends and 
from each other, were two circular pavements some four feet in diame- 
ter, of small stones carefully laid in by hand. They were in the 
proper position for hearths or fire-places, but although the earth under 
and about them contained charcoal and ashes, the stones themselves 
showed no marks of heat. 

The building was very similar to the long houses of the Iroquois; 
the same type may also be found among the timber cutters in our pine 
forests. 

before them, but the truth will now lie with him who digs without fear or favor. 
If the Sea Rovers lived long there, and built many houses, if they buried many 
dead there, then the sure evidence of arts known and practiced by Norsemen will 
see the light, and Mr. Powke will not ask his friends to agree with him till he 
holds such proof in his hands. 

H. C. Mercer. 
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Another type of houses, of which there are numerous examples, 
consists of a cellar-like excavation in a hill side, the floor being level 
and the height of the back wall varying according to the slope of the 
hill and the size of the house. 

The first of these opened is near Stony Brook Station on the Fitch- 
burg Railway. It is just at the foot of a kame, and at a point where 
an ancient dam extends across a little brook a few yards away. At 
the front was a wall about sixteen feet long of small boulders ; another 
wall of similar stones was a foot within this, somewhat shorter than 
the first and slightly curved. From the ends of these walls the ends 
of the hut were marked by two rows of stones at irregular intervals, 
four or five boulders similarly placed marking the line of the back 
wall. At the middle of the excavated area was a carefully placed 
layer of pebbles, covering a space seven feet long and three feet across. 
This was very probably a hearth, though as in the case of Thorfinn's 
house there were no marks of heat. At the left front corner of the 
house was a pavement four by five feet of cobblestones, extending 
toward the end of the dam, but not reaching to it. 

A short distance from this hut site was another not more than ten 
feet square within the foundation walls. There was no continuous 
wall in this; but at each front corner three or four stones had been 
piled to make a support for the timbers, and a row of stones extended 
for five feet back from one corner. One stone at the opposite side, 
and two or three at the back formed the remainder of the foundation. 
There was a small pavement of pebbles at the center but they were 
not arranged in any order. 

A third hut, not far from East Watertown, differed from all others 
opened in being narrower at the back than at the front. Boulders 
were at each front ^corner, one on each side, and two at the rear. The 
evidence was more distinct in this than in the others, that the roof had 
been of sod or turf with a covering of small stones, as the interior 
space was filled for more than a foot in depth with a mingled mass of 
black earth and pebbles that could have come only from the caving in 
of the top. 

At several places, in the neighborhood of these houses are ancient 
cemeteries, most of them on sloping ground, some of them on hill sides 
so steep as to be difficult of ascent. The grave sites are indicated by 
cairns, generally about six feet iu diameter, few of them varying a 
foot from this size. It has been generally supposed that these stone 
piles are due to the clearing up of the ground at some former time : 
but many of them are on slopes so steep that no effort at cultivation 
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would ever be made ; some are composed entirely of pebbles few of 
which exceed a goose egg in size while all about them are large boul- 
ders that would materially interfere with any farming operations that 
might be attempted. In only one of the graves opened was there any 
evidence of an excavation more than a few inches in the soil. It 
appears that the body was laid on the surface with a coveriug of brush 
or timber over which the stones were piled. It would seem scarcely 
reasonable that a people as far along toward civilization as the Norse 
were at that time would adopt such a mode of burial ; but these cairns 
were beyond doubt intended for this purpose, and it must be remem- 
bered that in their native home the scarcity of soil made it necessary 
that corpses be thus disposed of instead of being interred. People 
tenaciously adhere to what is customary in such matters — as witness 
the wide-spread opposition to cremation. 

What has been so far done in the field is only a beginning; while 
Professor Horsford has seemingly left little for any one else to do in 
collecting maps and collating the evidence of history as embodied in 
the Sagas, it is possible there may yet be among the old Scandinavian 
and Icelandic records something that will throw unexpected light on 
the subject. But there remains a great deal to do in the strictly 
archeologic line. More of the hut sites are to be excavated, and the 
soil immediately around them and the long houses is to be carefully 
examined, as there is always a possibility of the preservation of some 
object that will furnish indubitable proof of what is sought. This is 
necessary not alone in the vicinity of Cambridge, but all along the 
coast from Long Island Sound to the Saint Lawrence, as this whole 
region is said to contain to some extent remains similar to those above 
mentioned. A careful study is desirable also, of the sites of settle- 
ments in other countries where these people have lived ; especially in 
Greenland whence many if not a majority of the earliest settlers of the 
Charles River Valley were derived. 

Gekard Fowke. 

Progress of field work in the Department of American 
and Prehistoric Archaeology of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. — The believer in Man's great antiquity in Eastern North 
America is again called upon to explain a serious doubt. The easily 
accessible broad and well lit shelter of the Forge Cave (1 mile below 
Barren Springs, left bank of the New Biver, Pulaski County, Virginia), 
as explored by us in February, 1894, has astonished us again with the 
modern look of the evidence furnished. 
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Instead of several ancient midden beds interlaid with stalagmite 
breccia or cave earth indicating the lapse of successive epochs and the 
comings and goings of pre-Columbian peoples, our six-sectioned trench, 
36x24x10 feet (Section 3 to rock bottom) at deepest, showed: 

(1) Red earth left by nitre leachers in 1863-64, with bottle glass, 
nails, domestic fowl bones, etc., 15-17 inches. (White Man). 

(2) Charcoal and ashes in hearth layers, sometimes invaded by dig- 
gings from above, sometimes undisturbed, with arrowheads, chips, un- 
glazed pottery, and bone awls, 7 to 9 inches. (Predecessor of White 
Man). 

(3) Rough, unworn blocks of limestone, larger towards the bottom, 
containing, for some distance down, infiltrations from layer No. 2, rest- 
ing on the rock floor, 8 feet. (No trace of human or animal occu- 
pancy). 

Here then, as at the Nickajack and Lookout Caves in Tennessee 
(explored in December, 1893), we had found but a single stratum of 
human occupancy (no. 2) below the superficial glass, nails and domes- 
tic animal bones of the White Man. 

While in it (stratum 2), instead of a predominance of the relics of 
extinct or probably ancient animals bedded in the fossil preserving 
charcoal, we discovered the presumably modern remains (kindly iden- 
tified by Professor Cope) of the Unio, Paludina, Catfish, Tortoise, 
Frog, Domestic Fowl, Bird (undetermined), Turkey, Marmot, Ungu- 
late (undetermined), Beaver, Lynx, Domestic Sheep, Elk and Deer. 

Only in one instance gnawed by rodents and often interlaid between 
undisturbed hearths, the presence and position of the bones and shells 
demonstrated them to be the remains of a fauna preyed upon by Man, 
while the 5 potsherds (3 showing decorative incisions), the 12 bone awls, 
the triangular chert arrowhead and infrequent hornstone chips, found 
in the midden layer, proved it the work of the same Indian, who, 8 miles 
above had scattered his riverside camp site with bones of the Deer, 
and had dropped pottery, earthen pipes, a polished celt, hornstone 
chips, and hammer stones. At a surface feasting place twenty miles 
below, I found the remains determined by Professor Cope to belong to 
the Unio, Paludina, Trypanastoma, Catfish, Turtle, Soft Shelled Turtle, 
Raccoon, Bear, and Deer. 

This proof that no earlier people than the Indian resorted to the 
Forge Cave (and the Lookout and Nickajack Caverns), may indicate 
that no earlier people than the Indian ever inhabited the upper valleys 
of the New River and the Tennessee. But further search is needed to 
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establish the conclusion, while objections to the final value of all such 
cave layer tests for Man's antiquity must be thoughtfully weighed. 

The first is suggested by Professor Cope, that as the caves explored 
by me lack fossil remains, the old (Plistocene) ends of caves with 
their animal and, if we can believe it, human remains, have probably 
been worn away. Caves, therefore, would not tell the whole human, 
as they do not tell the whole animal story, since Man may have in- 
habited parts of caves which ha?e disappeared. 

This, if true, would exclude the alleged Tertiary Man of Thenay or 
Otta from caves, but would leave us our witnesses for any possible 
Plistocene blade chipper of Trenton and Madisonville. 

Another objection to cave evidence is advanced by Dr. Brinton. 
Like the Veddas of Ceylon (who are supposed, on the authority of the 
brothers Sarasin, to have avoided rock shelters), early Man, he sug- 
gests, was probably arboreal and did not inhabit caves. But continual 
avoidance of available and conspicuous natural shelters by primitive 
peoples anywhere is hard to imagine. We have the trace of all kinds 
of Paleolithic, Neolithic and post-Neolithic peoples in caves in Europe 
and the evidence of explorers as to still existent savages visiting caves, 
is scanty and insufficient. 

If we are not hunting "Cave Dwellers," and if proof of Man's pres- 
ence is all we want, then a few surface gathered trouser buttons and 
bottle chips will do for the White Man, arrowheads and bone needles- 
for the Indian, and a breccia — let us suppose with Mylodon teeth and 
" Turtlebacks " — for some one else. Nothing short of cave avoidance 
by the savage will rob us of the evidence which a fire kindler or two- 
in a century would suffice to furnish. 

H. C. Meecee. March, 1894. 



